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Tue Meat Case. 


The report of this case which we reprint from an 
Edinburgh newspaper is rather melancholy reading 
for scientific men. On each side a half-dozen wit- 
nesses of standing and repute give evidence and dis- 
agree. If the question had only been one as to the 
identity of some straggling bacilli we might have 
allowed that there was room for doubt and for the 
expression of contradictory opinions thereon. But a 
simpler question led to opposite opinions. One side 
found “positive evidence of tuberculosis”’ on the 
scrap of diaphragm left on a sirloin; the other side 
found none. The Sheriff narrowed this dispute down 
to the presence of two nodules which were said to 
have been tuberculous.” 

Itis impossible to comment on this case with any 
hope of elucidating it because the report is very 
meagre and possibly erreneous. Who was right or 
who was wrong we shall never know, but it is at 
kast unfortunate that twelve experts should differ so 
widely. It is quite possible that a joint should have 
been so nicely ‘stripped ’’ as to leave not even one 
uodule visible and yet that joint may have been cut 
ftom an animal whose pleura and peritoneum were 
covered with tubercular lesions. The mere fact of 
meat being “‘ stripped ” is of course suspicious, but it 
8 not usually impossible to form an opinion as to 
thecondition for which it was done. In this case 
00 mention is made of the lymphatic glands by 
tither side. Perhaps the omission is the fault of the 
reporter. 

If the case is melancholy reading for scientific 
wen it must be very anxious and terrifying reading 
lor butchers and stockowners. It seems a strong 
isertion to say that a sirloin of beef is unfit for 
human consumption merely because two nodules the 
aize of peas are found on aslip of diaphragm attached 
‘othe joint. But this is not near the extent to which 
‘Me authorities would proceed. Dr. Williamson, 
"howe believe is M.O.H. and Chief of the Sanitary 

Partment of Edinburgh, is reported to have said : 
~“the Local Government Board had issued a general 
struction stating that not only in connection with 
ign meat, but with all meat where the pleure are 

bped the carcase must be seized.” If such an in- 
ae Were generally acted upon there would be 
We injustice perpetrated daily upon butchers. 
ine a the report is again inaccurate, but perhaps 
ge of our readers may be able to direct us to this 
peel instruction.” The Royal Commission on 

Tculosis seemed to us dead against the idea that 
de penn of a nodule or two of tuberculosis ren- 
whole carcase unfit for food. 


Some day we shall probably get the meat question 
based on science and common sense. Some day we 
shall learn how to protect the public against tuber- 
culous meat.” At present the public is not protected, 
whilst unfortunate butchers are fleeced. Inspection 
may detect diseased meat and then experts differ 
about it. Inspection will never control or even lessen 
the spread of tuberculosis until it is accompanied by 
a law dealing with the disease in the living animal. 
Even for the protection of the human being Bovine 
Tuberculosis should be scheduled in the Diseases of 
Animals Act. 

The Scotch verdict of ‘‘ not proven” is perhaps a 

useful compromise. We prefer the legal princi- 
ple that a man is not guilty until proved to be so, 
and therefore our sympathy is with the defendant. 
The Sheriff said in his judgment: ‘he was quite 
clear that the respondent had established that he did 
not, and could not with reasonable care have known 
that the meat was diseased,”’ and yet after this both 
sides had to pay their own expenses. Suppose a 
butcher fails to defend an action and calls no ex- 
pensive witnesses—then he is fined or sent to prison. 
Suppose he defends his reputation and his business 
against attack—then he pays his own costs. The 
fine might probably be £10, thecosts are more likely 
£100. 
Problems for solution. If you are a poor butcher 
how should you meet a prosecution for selling unfit 
meat? If you are a rich butcher what is your best 
course ? 


Tue Nationa VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting, this year in Edinburgh, will 
commence on Tuesday, July 30th, and the profes- 
sional labours will continue on the 31st. These 
days will be fully occupied by four papers and the 
discussions thereon. Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day will be devoted to social functions and pleasure. 
Those who know “ Bonnie Scotland” will need no 
persuasion to devote a week to the ‘ National” and 
its natural sequences. Those who have not been to 
Edinburgh, who have not seen Loch Lomond, have a 
treat in store which will give them as much pleasure 
in remembering as in anticipating. The date is well 
chosen. Scotland is never more attractive than in 
July. Bank Holiday in the North is not the gay and 
festive time we know too well around London. By 
arranging the annual holiday for the ‘ National” 
and after, members and their wives may count on a 
most enjoyable time and prolong their stay for, a 
week ortwo. After August 12th the North gets 
crewded—and in some parts, itis whispered, expen- 


sive. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES, . 


VOLVULUS OF THE COLON. 
By E. Watus Hoarz, F.RC.V.S., Cork. 


On March 20th I was called to attend an aged 
cart gelding. 

The history given was that the horse was sent 
out of town at 6 a.m. to work at carting stones. 
About 1 p.m. he was suddenly attacked with violent 
pain and was brought to the stable, when he lay 
down, struggled violently and lay constantly on his 
back. The ordinary colic draught was administered 
and I saw him about 1.30 p.m. 

The following symptoms were observed: marked 
tympanitis, especially on the right side, profuse 
sweating, surface of body and extremities cold ; pulse 
very weak and almost imperceptible at jaw, pain very 
violent, constavt attempts to lie on back, and at 
intervals working with the fore legs; while in this 
posture relief seemed to be obtained. At intervals he 
rolled violently, then got up and commenced to paw 
in a vigorous manner; at times he would turn his 
head to the left flank and bite ai the part; respira- 
tions were greatly accelerated and a haggard expres- 
sion of countenance was exhibited. I attempted to 
administer a drench of cannabis Indica but it was 
found impossible to get him toswallow it. At inter- 
vals he would wander about the stall and press his 
head against the manger and walls. There were 
constant tremors of the muscles of the scapular and 
ulnar regions. 

As the tympanitis was becoming very excessive I 
inserted the trocar and canula into the right side and 
a large amount of gas escaped. The animal became 
quieter, remained in the standing position, and died 
about 3 p.m., the course of the attack lasting about 
two and a half hours. 

Autopsy, March 21st.—Abdominal region enor- 
mously distended. Removed the off fore and off 
hind limbs so as to make a careful examination of 
the abdominal cavity. On exposing the latter it 
was apparent that something unusual was present as 
the.intestines did not protrude, and a firm twist 
could be seen in the double colon in the sternal 
region. 


So far as could be gathered from the complicated | 


state of affairs the first and second divisions of the 
colon were twisted and required to be turned three 
times before the twist was got rid of. The intestine 
was acutely inflamed at the anterior portion of the 
twist, the bloodvessels being enormously distended, 
and the ingesta consisting of semi-digested oats was 
considerable in amount. There was a small rupture 
at the most acutely inflamed portion of the intestine, 
but as there was no escape of the contents it was 
probably post-mortem. 

The stomach showed evidences of sub-acute gas- 
— and the contents consisted largely of Indian 
meal. 


Remarks.-—It is difficult to understand how so 


extensive a twist of the colon could be brought about. 
As regards diagnosis, the sudden cessation of the 


pain and the marked failure of the vital functions 
would point to arupture of the stomach or intestine, 
We hear occasionally of displacements of the colon 
being diagnosed and set right by manual skill, but we 
are sceptical on the point, and considering the 
troublesome task it is to discover the lesion at an 
autopsy and to attempt to rectify same, we are forced 
to the conclusion that in the recoveries reported the 
diagnosis was incorrect, and the manipulations 
imaginary. 


LAMINITIS DUE TO BOTS AND SAND. 


The following case may interest some of the 
readers of T'he Veterinary Record. 

On the 28th ult, a message was received requesting 
me to see a yearling Clydesdale filly that had been 
found in the pasture very stiff all over and almost 
unable to stir. On reaching the farm I found the 
filly had been got home and put into the end siall 
of a six-stalled stable. I asked for her to bere 
moved to an open box, as the stable when the other 
horses came in would be a very unsuitable place, 
being too close for the patient, just brought in from 
the open field, and would most likely predispose to 
congestion of thelungs. However, no other place 
being available she had to remain in the stall, which 
was boxed off with a sheep pen and the ventilator 
opened. On examination I found she was suffering 
from an acute attack of laminitis in the fore feet. 
The filly was very much depressed, the breathing 
slightly accelerated, pulse quick and small, eyelids 
injected, and temperature 105-2. One pint linseed 
oil had already been given ; cold bran poultices were 
put on the feet, and six powders were left, one to be 
given in hay tea or drinking water every eight hours. 
The powders were as follows :-— 


Sode sulph. exsic. 4yv. 

Pal. pot. nit. 5ii. 

Antim. tart. Dili. 
H. ft. pulv. 


Saw her next day, but there was no improvement; 
examined per rectum and found the bowel dry but n0 
feces, therefore gave an enema of warm water. to 
be repeated every four hours. Owing to the ref 
of the water, etc., the powders had been given as ® 
drench. ‘ 

March 30th, slight improvement, the von 
acting fairly well, temperature 102-2; treatmen 
continued. 

March 31st. Found the filly standing with . 
nose opposite the ventilator, breathing very qv 
and showing all the symptoms of acute congestion 0 


the lung, temperature 103-2. al 
Prognosis very unfavourable. Death occut 
about three hours arterwards. of the 


Post-mortem showed cedema and congestion : 
lungs. The stomach contained a large cluster all 
bots (on the cuticular surface) numbering ye 
two hundred and five. A large quantity oi a 
was found in the stomach, also all along the ma 
tary canal, particularly on the large mt 
Numerous bots were seen in the feces throug . 
the intestinal tract. 
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Note. The filly had been running out all winter 
with other young horses, and as oats had been given 
to them each end of the day, it was considered that 
the laminitis was due to the filly having gorged her- 
glf with oats. On reviewing the case I think that 
the bots in the stomach were the predisposing cause 
inducing a morbid appetite, thus causing the animal 
to eat large quantities of sand, the irritating effect of 
which on the inner membrane of the bowels being 
the exciting cause of the laminitis. 

Henry Tuompson, M.R.C.V.S. 

Aspatria. 


AN INTERESTING CARDIAC CASE. 


For some years past I have made it my regular 
practice (I always carry my phonophone in my 

ket) to examine the heart of horses particularly, 
both in health and disease, and my observations have 
led me to conclude that one cannot accept the fact of 
s0 few recorded cardiac lesions as a criterion of their 
non-occurrence in practice. I rather incline to opine 
that many a heart lesion is left undiscovered, and as 
an organ it is so accommodative to compensatory 
changes that nature—given time—often works out 
her own cure. 

There are, however, many instances where we can 
assist nature before she is called upon to compensate. 
This case is one in point. 

A well-bred dappled grey Irish hunter had been 
tidden regularly by a well known sportsman to 
hounds, over some heavy country and with fast packs, 
began to develop a cough, with appetite in abeyance, 
and temperature sub-normai. Stands continually, 
head depressed and thrust in the corner farthest from 
the door and light ; the bowels somewhat constipated 
and there was evidence of fermentation as the egesta 
smelt sour and foul. Yawning was a most constant 
symptom. 

Local examination of the heart revealed a ventri- 
cular systolic murinur heard most distinctly in the 
intercostal space between the 3rd and 4th ribs. The 
‘ouflle was just audible, and I may add I did not de- 
ket it until the second examination, although I have 
teason to believe it existed even prior to my first 
sounding, 

The jugular pulse was most pronounced and 
extended up three-parts of the neck. Pressure on the 
vt midway up the furrow permitted of its refilling 
(partly) below the seat of pressure. 

F *reussion seemed to reveal no structural altera- 
on of the organ. My diagnosis at this stage was 
“uspid incompetence with slight regurgitation, but 

to detect any ventricular dilatation or hyper- 
phy, Certainly the organ did not seem to occupy 

i) More space than I have experienced in horses of 

‘stamp, and I may here add patients of this kind, 

Vell bred, fine skinned, and with little sub-cellular 

. by facilitate an easy and equally accurate 
three weeks time the valves were nearly normal, 
murmur scarce audible, and when the jugular test 


see horse again, when on auscultating the heart the 
beats were rythmical and strong, and all apparent 
signs of incompetence had disappeared. 

Treatment.—To treat heart cases successfully medi- 
cine is not the only essential, simple details must be 
attended to and thoroughly carried out. In the 
majority of cardiac lesions the digestive organs are 
disordered, in fact I am not altogether sure if 
dyspepsia is not a most common cause of cardiac de- 
rangements in the horse. That be as it may, the 
practitioner, as a rule, finds them in conjunction 
when called in. The food must be non-bulky but 
light and digestible, bran and oats is the ideal, the 
latter crushed. The appetite being morbid the 
patient tends to eat bis bedding, for which he should 
be muzzled. This being indigestible undergoes fer- 
mentatign, producing gastric tympany and cardiac 
pressure. 

Asarule the patient does not get very thirsty, 
but cold water should always be within his reach. 
All excitement should be evaded, but a little walking 
exercise in the fresh airis advisable. As the circula- 
tion tends to be sluggish bandages support the 
extremities and minimise a variable temperature. 

Medicinally I usually start with a small aperient 
dose of aloin and calomel, it clears the alimentary 
canal, lowers blood pressure and tends to relieve the 
mechanical congestion of the liver and other organs. 
Moreover it does not produce the same nausea as 
aloes, and is more certain than linseed oil. Digitalis 
is the lauded drug in heart cases, and I am afraid is 
used by reason of its double action somewhat empiri- 
cally. I think it is contra-indicated where there is 
considerable stomach derangement, in fact these cases 
have given me better results by doses of soda bicarb. 
and gentian, while others have done best with mix- 
tures of ac. nitro-hydchlor, infus. gentian, and liq. 
strychnie. That digitalis is a powerful cardiac 
regulator, no one can deny, and that small doses are 
much the preferable to large ones. A nice combina- 
tion for a bolus is digitalis, ammon. carb. and spar- 
tine, or in some instances caffeine is indicated in 
preference to ammonia. But no hard and fast rule 
can be accepted in treating heart lesions. A valuable 
adjuvant is a piece of rock salt in the manger, and if 
the patient does not take it freely I prescribe it in his 


food or in draught. 
W. M. Soort, F.R.C.V.S. 
Bridgwater. 


A TROUBLESOME MARE CURED BY 
OVARIOTOMY. 
By Frepx. Hospay, F.R.C.V.S. 


The patient was a hunter mare, 13 years old, the 
property of a lady, and a great favourite. The 
animal was continually in cestrum and on this 
account very objectionable to ride, particularly as 
when touched with the heel urine squirted from her. 
At times she was troublesome with her heels and apt 
to squeal. She could never be got to look in condi- 
tion. The owner stated that these objectionable pro- 


no trace of regurgitation was visible. 
‘*k later I had a letter from the owner to call and 


pensities had been observed to some extent for a 
couple of years but they were distinctly getting worse 
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and in fact, unless some cure could be suggested, the 
mare would have to be put on one side. 

Mr. Bloxsome, M.R.C.V.S., in whose practice the 
case occurred, suggested ovariotomy, and this opera- 
tion was performed on the 16th of October, 1900. 
Recovery from the operation was absolutely unevent- 
ful, and the mare left Mr. Bloxsome’s Infirmary on 
the 24th. 

The following extracts from letters will shew the 
future progress :— 

Nov. 11th.—* There is a slight improvement. 

Nov. 17th.—‘‘ The mare squeals as badly as ever 
when touched behind the saddle, but I fancy is not so 
much inclined to kick; she is coming into condition, 
and the last time I saw her ridden with spurs she 
certainly let the water fly from her when touched to 
make her extend herself, but this was a fortnight 
ago.” 

Dec. 19th.—‘‘ No water comes away now.” 

Jan. 10th, 1901.—‘‘ The operation has been a 
decided success. The mare still continues to squeal 
at night occasionally, but is much quieter with her 
heels and is no longer dirty behind. She is con- 
sequently now going stronger than she has done the 
last two seasons.” 

March 26th.--‘* She has ceased to exhibit any of 
the unpleasant symptoms complained of before the 
=_— and has been hunted all the season by a 
lady.” 

Professor M’Fadyean kindly examined the ovaries, 
but beyond finding the smaller of the two unduly 
firm noticed nothing abnormal. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1900 OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY. 


During the year 1900 there were 343 morbid specimens 
forwarded for examination to the Laboratory established 
at the Royal Veterinary College in 1890 for research in 
comparative pathology and bacteriology, and which has 
since been maintained by the aid of an annual grant of 
£500 from the Royal Agricultural Society. The number 
of specimens similarly forwarded in 1899 was 380, and 
in the preceding year 327. The diseased parts and 
organs sent for examination represented a great variety 
of morbid conditions, but a large proportion was fur- 
nished by the bacterial diseases. In many cases micros- 
copic examination and cultural and inoculation experi- 
ments were required to determine the nature of the 
disease, and by such means the cause of many obscure 
cases has been cleared up. 


ANTHRAX. 


The published returns of the Board of Agriculture 
show that during the year 1900 577 outbreaks of this 
disease were reported. Judged in this way, the disease 
was rather more prevalent than during the preceding 
year, in which the outbreaks numbered 534 ; but, on the 
other hand, the number of animals actually attacked was 
less in 1900 than in 1899, the respective figures being 
952 and 986. It will be observed that in each of these 
two years the average number of animals attacked in an 
outbreak was less than two, and the fact may be taken. 
as evidence of the beneficial effect of the regulations 
which are now enforced against this disease. 

Given one case of anthrax in a herd or flock, the 


disease may easily spread to a large number of animals; 
but it does not explain the origin of the first case in an 
outbreak. 

As a matter of fact, this point is scarcely ever cleared 
up in the case of outbreaks occurring among animals at 
pasture, though it is highly probable that the starting 
point of most such outbreaks is some spot of ground re- 
maining contaminated from the blood or excretions of a 
previous case of the disease, which may have occurred 
years before. When blood orother material containing 
anthrax bacilli is spread on the surface of the ground, 
the germs may soon perish from the effect of sunlight 
and other circumstances unfavourable to their growth; 
but in certain favourable conditions of temperature and 
moisture the bacilli resolve themselves into spores, and 
these constitute the most serious form of soil contamina- 
tion. Such spores, like the seeds of a plant, may resist 
all vicissitudes of climate and remain in a state of 
dormant vitality until, when accidentally taken in by an 
animal with food or water, they set up a new case of the 
disease. 

Although it is thus probable that in most outbreaks 
of anthrax the cause is local, it is certain that in some 
outbreaks the cause is extraneous or imported. This is 
probably always the case in the occasional outbreaks of 
anthrax which occur among animals kept in towns and 
fed exclusively on dry forage. Ina former report refer- 
ence was made to an outbreak of this kind in a London 
stable. In that case it was proved experimentally that 
the infection was conveyed by means of the foreign oats 
on which the horses were being fed, and the owner of 
the horses thus infected obtained damages from the 
seller of the oats. During the past year several samples 
of cake and oats were sent to the Laboratory to be tested 
in consequence of a suspicion that the materials in ques- 
tion had caused anthrax among animals fed therewith. 
Although in all these cases it was reported that the cit- 
cumstantial evidence pointed very strongly to the 
presence of anthrax germs in the cake or oats, the 
experimental tests gave negative results in all but one 
case. In that instance it was ascertained that anthrax 
germs were undoubtedly present in the sample of oil- 
cake sent for examination. 

It is not improbable that this is a more frequent 
cause of anthrax in this country than has hitherto been 
supposed. At any rate, it is a possible cause that ought 
not to be lost sight of when an outbreak of the disease 
occurs among stall-fed animals of which cake forms se 
of the diet, and especially in those cases in which there 
is no history of a previous attack of anthrax on the sae 
premises or farm. 


GLANDERS. 


An unsatisfactory feature of the returns of the oe 
of Agriculture regarding the occurrence of the —— 
diseases of animals during the past year is the hen they 
siderable increase in the prevalence of glanders whic rd 
disclose. The number of outbreaks reported on 
twelve months was 1,126, and the number Oo! a 
attacked 1,865, while the figures for the preceding Y 
were 853 and 1,472 respectively. Hlein. the 

It was hoped that with the discovery of maliélm 
immense value of which as a diagnostic agen “a on 
universally admitted, marked progress towards This 
termination of the disease would scon be ma , nation 
expectation has not been realised, and the exp 
is not difficult to find. as glat- 

At present the law does not regard a eS on 
dered unless outward or clinical signs of . landers 
present, and in the administration of the ha 
Order a quite unusual interpretation IS plenro- 
word “suspected.” For example, in the 
pneumonia or swine.fever the word 
all animals that are known to have been 
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to the contagion of these diseases ; but in dealin 
with outbreaks of glanders the practice of most luca 
authorities is to consider “ suspected ” only such horses 
as present doubtful external symptoms of glanders. As 
soon as these and the obviously glandered animals have 
heen destroyed and the premises have been disinfected, 
the outbreak is considered to be at an end, and no re- 
srictions are placed on the movements of outwardly 
healthy-looking horses, although it is known that they 
have om exposed to the contagion of glanders. The 
result is that such horses are freely sold, and that the 
disease is thereby carried into new stables. It is even 
possible that at the present time the confidence which is 
placed in mallein is contributing to the spread of the 
disease, unscrupulous owners applying the test to their 
apparently hea!thy horses, and promptly disposing of 
those that react. To counteract this state of affairs some 
amendment of the law is urgently required. 


Foot-anp-MoutuH DISEASE. 


After five complete years (1895-99) of freedom from 
foot-and-mouth disease, this dreaded plague reappeared 
in the British Islands in the early part of the past year, 
and although, fortunately, it has not yet attained to 
srious dimensions, the contagion has been carried over 
alarge part of England, and has detied the efforts of 
the Board of Agricniture to stamp it out. The present 
invasion of the disease is unlike any of the previous 
visitations in the matter of the number of outbreaks in 
relation to the time over which they have been spread. 

The long period from 1839 to 1886 covered the dura- 
tion of what may be called the first visitation, though 
there is some reason to believe that the country was free 
from the disease for a few months at the close of 
1879, and that the outbreaks of 1880 were started by 
importation of diseased animals from abroad. The 
number of animals affected during this first visitation 
was probably not far short of seven millions, and in one 
year alone (1871) the officially reported outbreaks were 
over 5,000 and the number of animals attacked over 
half aiillion. 

In 1886 only one outbreak of the disease was detected, 

is representing the last spark of the conflagration 
which was litin 1839, From 1887 to 1891 inclusive the 

‘ountry was entirely free from the disease, and the 
‘cond visitation began in February 1892, when the 

ease was detected among foreign cattle exposed in 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market. In spite of all the 
torts made to check the spread of the infection, the 
ulsease 800n appeared in many places widely apart, but 

—_ apparently eradicated by the month of June, 
ilter nearly 5,000 animals, in 95 separate outbreaks, had 

attacked. 
third invasion comprised two outbreak in 1893, 
te of which was detected in a London cowshed on 

‘uuary 1, and the other near Hastings on February i7. 

In the case of the subsequent invasions, the source of 
wt jutOreaks of 1893 was not traced, but it had to be 
. own to mediate contagion from abroad, since the 
“pre of foreign animals, save for slaughter at the 

Ih landing, came to an end in 1892. 
ne vy disease reappeared in the same mysterious 
tre an this, the fourth, visitation comprised but 

hey teaks, and involved only 268 animais ; 
ition ve years of freedom from the disease, the fifth 
ia Was started with an outbreak which was detect- 

thee during the latter part of January, 1900. 

wd na outbreak occurred in Norfolk in February, 

ledfondat® the same month the disease was detected in 
in ire. A month later it reappeared in Norfolk, 
tthreaks © It was detected in Hertfordshire. No fresh 
boned th — reported in June or July, and it was 

M hing itt the disease had been stamped out, but in 


In September it was detected in Wiltshire, and in 
October in Staffordshire. Again there was an interval 
of two months without any fresh outbreaks, but in 
December an outbreak was discovered in Essex, and at 
the date of writing the disease has been carried over into 
the new year by an outbreak in Suffolk. 

The returns published during the last week of 1900 
show that the total number of outbreaks detected during 
the year was 21, with 266 animals attacked. As already 
said, no previous visitation has had such long intervals 
between the separate outbreaks, and it is natural to 
search for some explanation of the erratic course of the 
disease during the past year. 

It is not credible that each of these was due to separate 
importations of the virns from abroad, and although no- 
connection bétween the successive outbreaks has been 
traced it is almost certain that such a connection exis- 
ted. The probability is that the recorded outbreaks of 
last year form part of a continuous chain of which a good 
many of the links have never come under the notice of 
the Board of Agriculture. That a considerable number 
of outbreaks have not been reported or officially dis- 
covered may be set down in part to ignorance of the 
symptoms of the disease on the part of stockowners, but 
it is to be feared that wilful concealment of the disease 
is part of the explanation. More vigilant inspection and 
the infliction of the fullest penalties allowed by the law 
on convicted offenders are the only remedies for wilful 
concealment, and an endeavour to counteract the other 
source of difficulty in following up the disease must be 
made by diffusing among farmers and others a better 
knowledge of the symptoms of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


Diseases of Sheep simulatiug Foot-and-Mouth 


Disease. 


As already stated, foot-and-mouth disease in the sheep 
often affects the feet only, and there are three other 
diseases of that species in which lesions are present in 
connection with the mouth or feet. The first of these is 
foot-rot. That disease is undoubtedly contagious, but it 
never spreads with anything like the rapidity 
of foot-and-mouth disease, and it never extends 
to cattle pastured with the affected sheep. 
A further distinction is that foot-rot is primarily a 
disease of the horn of the claws, and its effects are most 
marked on the part of the foot which comes into con- 
tact with the ground ; whereas in foot-and-mouth disease 
the foot is first attacked at the top of the claw, and 
generally towards the heel, where some degree of 
separation between the horn and the sensitive struc- 
tures is soon produced. Again, in foot-and mouth disease 
the sheep is generally lame or tender in the whole of its 
feet, while in foot-rot the disease may for along time be 
confined to one foot. 

The second disease of the sheep which has some resem- 
blance to foot-and-mouth disease in respect of the situa- 
tion of the lesions is the one which is known as malig- 
nant aphtha. The resemblance is certainly not at all 
close, and even laymen need experience no difficulty in 
distinguishing between them. Malignant aphtha does 
not attack the feet, but it is usually met with as a 
troublesome affection of ewes and young lambs. In the 
case of the lambs the disease is manifested by the forma- 
tion of sores on the nose or lips, and the ewes develop 
similar sores on the teats and udder. In neither case are 
the sores ever blister-like ; they are generally covered by 
brownish crusts or scabs, and in the lambs they do not 
form in the interior of the mouth, but on the outside of 
the lips or around the nostrils. The disease apparently 
is only spread by direct application of matter from the 
sores to the skin, and it is rarely seen affecting lambs 
more than a few weeks old. ; 

The third disease of sheep which has been mistaken 


it cro 
last pia; TOPPed up again at places as far apart as the 
Riding of Yorkshire and Flintshire in North Wales. 
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much attention in veterinary literature, although it is not 
«of very rare occurrence. It is the one which led toa 
mistaken declaration of the existence of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Perthshire in the month of September last. In 
Scotland it has long been familiar to many shepherds, 
and it has various local designations, the commonest of 
which is perhaps “orf.” It attacks lambs of any age up 
to a year old, and it is rarely seen in adult sheep. The 
sores which characterise it are not unlike those of aphtha, 
and the parts on which they usually form are the face 
and the oe On the face the lesions are present on the 
skin around the nostrils and on the hairy surface of the 
lips.—never in the interior of the theo On the legs 
the sores may form anywhere between the top of the 
hoof and the knee, or even higher, and sometimes the 
sensitive structures around the top uf the claws are also 
involved, with more or less lameness as a consequence. 
The disease has never been known to spread to cattle or 
other animals than sheep. 


SwINE FEVER, 


During the past year the total number of outbreaks of 
this disease dealt with by the Board of Agriculture was 
1,940. This represents a decrease of 382 outbreaks as 
compared with the previous year, but it is only 215 less 
than in 1897. The present state of affairs is no doubt an 
improvement on that which existed before the disease 
was taken in hand by the central authority ; but the 
comparatively slight impression made on the disease dur- 
ing the last three years is somewhat disappointing, since 
it does not appear to justify much hope that it will 
ever be exterminated by the present methods of dealing 
with it. 

RABIEs. 


It appears probable that the year 1900 will remain 
memorable as the one in which rabies was eradicated 
from Great Britain. Asa matter of fact, no case of the 
disease was detected in England or Scotland during the 
twelve months, and the only cases reported during the 
year were in Wales. The total number of dogs attacked 
was six, but five other animals were destroyed in conse- 

uence of having been bitten by rabid dogs. Nu case of 
the disease has been detected in dogs since the second 
week of October, 1900. 


DisEAsEs CAUSED BY ANIMAL PARASITES. 


Parasitic gastritis in cattle and sheep.—Former re- 
ports have contained references to the very serious losses 
caused among both cattle and sheep by minute, almost 
microscopic, worms which inhabit the fourth or true 
digestive stomach of these animals. Judged by the 
number of specimens forwarded to the Research Labora- 
tory, this form of disease has been less preval-nt among 
sheep and lambs in 1900 than in some recent years. It 
is not improbable, however, that the smaller number of 
such cases that came under notice during the past year 
is mainly due to the fact that, as an outcome of the in- 
vestigations which were carried out a few years ago, the 
disease is now much better known both to farmers and 
to practising veterinary surgeons, with the result that a 
correct diagnosis is more frequently made without having 
recourse to the Laboratory. During the year a number 


of new examples of the mischief which these stomach- 


worms cause in cattle came under notice, and advantage 
of the opportunities thus presented was taken to carry 
out some further experiments with regard to 
treatment. 

During the year three cows from three different farms 
on which this disease was found t> exist were breught 
to the Royal Veterinary College. All of these at the 
time of their admission were ata rather advanced stage 
of the disease, and the drug which was selected for tex- 

rimental trial on them was thymol, as within the last 

ew years it has acquired considerable reputation as a 


remedy against round worms located in the intestines, 
Unfortunately it has to be confessed that it entirely 
failed to produce any favourable effect on the course of 
the disease in any of the three animals, the condition’ of 
which steadily advanced from bad to worse. (ne of 
them had to be destroyed owing to weakness and emacia- 
tion, and the other two, though still alive at the time of 
writing, are much worse in appearance than when they 
were first put under treatment. The maximum quantity 
of thymol administered to one animal was 2} ounces, 
this being given in five equal doses spread over a period 
of 25 days. It wasdoubtful whether much larger doses 
could be given with safety. 

As has been pointed out on former occasions, the great 
difficulty of effecting a cure in this disease lies in the fact 
that it is scarcely possible to insure that any medicine 
administered by the mouth shall reach the fourth 
stomach in such a degree of concentration as will prove 
fatal to the worms there. The same remark applies to 
the treatment of parasitic enteritis in the horse. One 
may administer a medicinal substance in quantities ap- 
proaching the fatal dose, and in such a degree of concen- 
tration as toinsure the immediate death of any worm 
immersed in it ; but by the time the drug reaches the 
fourth stomach in the case of ruminants, or the large in- 
testine of the horse, it may have become diluted or 
absorbed to such an extent as to render it quite inno- 
cuous to the parasites which it is intended to kill. [n 
this connection it may be mentioned that the favourable 
results which have been claimed for thymol in the treat- 
ment of parasitic inflammation of the intestine in colts 
has not been borne out by some experiments which were 
made with it during the spring of last year, although it 
was given in much larger doses (half-ounce) than those 
generally recommended. 

In the absence of any known means of curing this 
disease, preventive measures acquire great importance. 
The chief of these are isolation of suspected animals 
indoors, to prevent further contamination of the soil 
with the eggsand young worms, and destruction of their 
maoure. 

(Estrus disease in sheep.—There does not appear to be 
any popular name for this disease, probably because It 
is, fortunately, not of very common occurrence in this 
country. It is caused by the larve of a species of gadtly 
— Estrus ovis—which inhabit the so-called air sinuses of 
the head and also the horn-cores in horned breeds. The 
flies attain maturity about midsummer, and in the 
months of July and August the females deposit their 
eggs—or, as some suppose, the already hatched larve— 
about the nostrils of the sheep. The minute larve make 
their way up the nasal cavities, from which they i 
into the air sinuses and the horn-cores, to attach - 
selves to the membrane lining these cavities. There ¢ 4 
remain till the following spring, and they then 00m 
back into the nasal cavities on their way to their st 
terior, their outward passage being assisted by the ee 
ing efforts provoked by the irritation of the = : 
membrane. The larvee on reaching the soil speedily ba 
into the rigid motionless “nymph” stage, from W 
after six or eight weeks the fully fermed fly escape 

As arule the Jarve do not give rise to any - ts 
until they begin their migration from the 1 Saal 
back into the nose, which in this country usually io ot 
about the month of May, and even then they - 
occasion any noticeable disturbance unless tney 
numerous. 

During the past year very serious losses among sin 
were caused by this parasite in Wales, and A etporatoy 
examples of its effects were forwarded to the the prin 
by Mr. W. Williams, M.R.C.V.S., Llandilo. blockahot 
pal symptoms exhibited were as follows: ta dit 
staring eyes, elevation of the head, staggering ° coughing. 
charge of matter from the nose, sneezing, %0 thers were 
Great numbers of sheep died, and many ° 
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killed owing to their apparently hopeless condition. In 
those cases in which death has been produced the fatal 
effects have generally been attributed to the intense irri- 
tation of the lining membrane of the nose and sinuses 
which the larvze occasion, But it was observed that in 
the specimens sent from Wales these nasal lesions were 
accompanied by more or less extensive pneumonia, and 
itis not improbable that the latter condition was the 
main factor in determining death. In one case a con- 
siderable number of the larve had migrated into the 
windpipe ; but, apart, from such a cause of lung compli- 
cations, the entrance into the air tubes of purulent matter 
from the nasal cavities would probably be sufficient to 
account for the pneumonia. 


CHOLERA. 


The organism which is the cause of the disease is 
called the bacterium or bacillus of fowl] cholera, and it is 
so minute that it appears as a mere point, just visible 
to the eye, when it is magnified 500 times. To appre- 
ciate its exact form at least double that magnification is 
necessary. Ina bird dead from fowl cholera the blood 
everywhere swarms with these bacteria, for it is mainly 
in that fluid that the germ multiplies when it gains 
access to the body. The bacteria, however, are not con- 
fined to the blood, for they are always present in great 
oumbers in the intestines of diseased fowls. 

As the name indicates, profuse diarrhoea is one of the 
most constant and prominent symptoms of the disease, 
and countless numbers of the bacteria are voided with 
the thin excrement passed by the affected birds. It is 
mainly or entirely by means of such excrement that the 

ease is spread, and in view of the circumstances in 
which fowls are generally kept, and their habits of 
feeding, it is not surprising that the disease often causes 
terrible ravages when once it has obtained a footing in a 
poultry-yard. 

English veterinary literature does not contain any 
anthenticated case of the occurrence of fowl cholera in 
this country, and, probably on this groand, an eminent 
bacteriologist has even asserted that the disease does not 
occur in Great Britain. That, however, is an error, and 
since the foundation of the Research Laboratory at the 
Royal Veterinary College a considerable number of 
genuine outbreaks of fowl cholera have been investi- 
gated there. During the past year two such outbreaks 
‘ame nnder notice, The two outbreaks occurred almost 
simultaneously on two farms several miies apart, and it 
uses apparent that there had been any opportunity 
or the carriage of infection from one farm to the other. 

¢ only discoverable circumstance that could be held to 

ve any possible bearing on the origin of the outbreaks 
¥as that at both farms the poultry were being fed wlth 
‘orn sweepings from foreign ships that discharged at a 
neighbouring port, 
; . these two cases, as in all the others that have come 
€r notice at the Laboratory, it was suspected that 

* lowls were being poisoned, but microscopic exami- 
tation of the blood, which is a routine practice in such 
fowl - no room for doubt that the cause of death was 
one cholera. In each case the blood was found to be 

ther with minute organisms having the size and 
ree the bacteria of that disease, and artificial media 
“ wated with a trace of blood yielded cultures with the 

acters that belong to the germ of fowl cholera. 
olin ermore, experiments showed that these artificial 
per er capable of killing fowls within forty-eight 
ing ae Inoculation, the blood of such fowls swarm- 
— bacteria, just as in natural cases of the 


— h the origin of the first case of fowl cholera 
which th ways be determined, there are outbreabs in 
oe li mischief can be clearly traced to some newly 


place newly bought poultry under quarantine for a 
few days. 

The chief symptoms of fowl cholera are great dul- 
ness, loss of appetite, separation from the rest of the 
poultry, livid discolouration of the comb, drooping of the 
wings, ruffling of the feathers, and diarrhea. When 
such symptoms are exhibited by a number of fowls, or 
when a number of fowls die suddenly, even if these 
symptoms have not been noticed, it is well to suspect 
fowl cholera. As soon as the disease has been diagnosed, 
every ailing fowl ought to be destroyed, and the 
survivors ought if possible to be removed to fresh 
premises while the old ones are thoroughly cleansed and 
disinfected. If the weather permits, the best plan is 
to keep the fowls in the open, and to feed them on a 
fresh plot cf ground every day. In short, the measures 
to be taken are those that are dictated by a knowledge 
of the fact that the disease is spread by food or water 
soiled with the excrement of the affected birds. 

J. M’Fapyean. 

Royal Veterinary College, London, N.W, 

February, 1901. 


DISEASED MEAT CASE IN EDINBURGH. 


Before Sheriff Orphoot in Edinburgh Police Court on 
March 12th, John Elliot, wholesale butcher, 2 Drum- 
dryan Street, was charged under Section 43 of the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, with age | on 3rd Jan. 
sent two sirloins of beef weighing 45lb., of which he was 
the owner, to the premises at Ponton Street, Fountain- 
bridge, occupied by the Central Meat Market Company, 
for the purpose of sale, and intended for human consump- 
tion, and which were diseased, unsound, and unfit for 
food. The respondent pleaded not guilty and was de- 
fended by Mr. M’Lennan, advocate. Close upon thirty 
witnesses had heen cited to appear in connection with the 
case, and these included experts from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


James Henderson, veterinary surgeon and assistant 
Inspector of Markets, stated that on the 3rd January he 
found the two sirloins of beef in the market at Fountain- 
bridge. They were thin roasts and to all evidence cow 
beef. On examining them he found that the pleura and 
the peritoneum had been stripped to a large extent. It 
was an unusual thing to find the peritoneum stripped. 
The stripping had evidently been done to remove the 
tubercular deposits which were on it, and there were 
evidences of tubercular deposits. The meat was quite , 
unfit for food. In answer to Mr. M‘Lennan, witness said 
he had made a microscopical examination of the beef 
and found tubercle. The witness said he was not aware 
that he had passed and repassed parts of the same car- 
case in the market that day. 

Dr. Shennon, Lecturer on Pathology, Edinburgh, 
stated that he had submitted parts of the beef to micro- 
scopical examination, and found organisms which seemed 
to him undoubtedly tubercle bacilli In his opinion the 
animal had suffered from tuberculosis, 

Professor Dewar corroborated as to the stripping of the 
peritoneum. Witness knew of no intelligible reason for 
stripping gree pa It had been done to hide 
something. He found quite itive evidence of tuber- 
culosis on some parts of the aon. In his opinion 
the animal had suffered from tuberculosis to a great ex- 
tent. In cross-examination witness admitted that the 
tearing away of the kidneys in course of dressing would 
partly account for the removing of the peritoneum, but 
not to the same extent as in thiscase. The meat was of 


fowl, which suggests that, just as in the 
"8 of the larger animals of the farm, it is well to 


an inferior kind. He would be amen to hear that 
the other parts of the carcase which had not been seized 
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had fetched the highest prices in the Edinburgh Market 
that 

Prof. Williams, Principal of the New Veterinary Col- 
lege, supported the testimony of the presence of the tuber- 
cle bacilli on some parts of thediaphragm. It was quite 
unfit for food. 

Dr. Williamson, sanitary inspector for the city, was 
the next witness. Witness pointed out the warning of 
the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, in which it was 
ordered that wherever the pleura was stripped the car- 
case was to be seized. In furtherance of that warning 
the Local Government Board had issued a general in- 
struction stating that not only in connection with foreign 
meat, but with all meat where the pleure are stripped, 
the carcase must be seized. After an examination of the 
meat in the present case he had no hesitation in coming 
to the conclusion that the meat was diseased and unfit 
for food, 

James M‘Phail, John Riddock, assistant sanitary in- 
spectors, and Peter Drury, superintendent of slaughter- 
houses, corroborated as to the condition of the meat 
when found inthe market. This closed the case for the 
prosecution. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 


Professor Muir, Professor of Pathology in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, was the first witness called for the de- 
fence. He examined one of the sirloins of beef on 17th 
January at the Edinburgh slaughterhouse, and failed to 
find any evidence of tubercle on the surface of the 
diaphragm. Afteran exhaustive microscopical examina- 
tion, he found a few bacilli, which retained some of the 
characteristics of the tubercle bacilli. They differed in 
certain minor points from the ordinary tubercle bacilli 
both in regard to size and shape. From the appearance 
of the organisms he considered that they were not tuber- 
cle bacilli. 

Dr. Welsh, of the Pathological Department of Edin- 
burgh University, who accompanied the previous witness 
in his examination, gave corroborative evidence. There 
was no sign of tuberculosis in the specimens examined by 


m. 

Charles M‘Guire, cattle dealer, Dennistoun, Glasgow, 
said he sold two cows to Mr. Elliot on Monday, 21st 
December, after they were killed. One of the cows had 
the pleura stripped, but this was because of bad bleeding 
It was free from disease entirely and good meat. The 
meat was booked to Edinburgh. 

Mr. Crawford, licensed killer in the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion slaughterhouse, said he slaughtered the animal in 
question and dressed it. The pleura was stripped as the 
—— and easiest way of removing coagulated blood. 

here was no sign of any disease on the animal. 

John Munro and Hugh Ramsay, meat inspectors to 
the Glasgow Corporation, spoke to having examined all 
the animals killed on 3lst December by Crawford for 
M‘Guire, and to their being all fit subjects for human 
food. They saw nothing suspicious in any of the 
animals. 

The respondent gave evidence on his own behalf, stat- 
ing that he was a wholesale butcher, and had over 20 
years’ experience in that line. Witness related the story 
of his purchase of two cows at Glasgow, and their being 
sent on to Edinburgh. He questioned the witness 
M‘Gnire as to the stripping of the pleura of one of the 
animals, and was told that that was the result of bad 
bleeding. The meat itself seemed to be perfectly good. 
That was on the Wednesday, and the meat was exposed 
the following day in Edinburgh. While the sirloins 
were seized, the other parts of the animal were sold, and 
brought the top prices in that day’s market. 

John Brown, butcher, employed at the Central Meat 
Market, Edinburgh, stated that carcases which came 
from sare and Birkenhead were received at the 
market without examination, because they were always 


examined by the officials of those places. It was different 
with animals which came from the country. The respop- 
dent told witness of the cow which he had purchased at 
Glasgow, and which had the pleura stripped, and on its 
arriving at the Market witness examined it particularly, 
He found no trace of anything in the nature of disease, 
The meat appeared to him to be perfectly sound. Mr, 
Henderson, veterinary inspector, informed witness that 
he seized the sirloins simply because one of them had 
been skinned out. 

Mr. Robert Smith, manager of the Central Meat 
Market, corroborated the previous witness as to the 
soundness both of the sirloins and the carcase. 

Mr. Gibson, veterinary surgeon, one of the Inspectors 
to the Glasgow Corporation, said he was instructed b 
Mr. Trotter, chief sanitary inspector, to go to Edinburg 
to examine two sirloins of beef, the meat in question. 
The sanatorium was in a filthy condition. He examined 
the meat. It was true that the peritoneum had been 
partly vest. but no more than was necessary to re- 
move the kidney. There was no evidence of designed 
stripping of the peritoneum. He came to the conclusion 
that the meat was fit for food. 

Mr. Trotter, chief veterinary surgeon to the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, said that over 50,000 cattle were killed 
in Glasgow every half-year, and the meat inspection was 
carried out on the Belgian system, trained men _ 
employed to examine the certain portions of the animal. 
So strict was their examinations in Glasgow that they 
had been universally accepted. Witness never knew of 
any challenge being made of meat that had been dis- 
patched from Glasgow—“ unless ” (he added) “ this be a 
case.” On the 4th January he heard that two sirloins 
had been seized in Edinburgh which had passed the 
Glasgow inspectors, and the following day he went to 
Edinburgh and examined the sirloins. In his opinion 
they belonged to a well nourished cow. There was no 
evidence of tubercular nodules or disease of any kind. 
The surroundings in which he saw the meat were very 
dirty. The table the roasts were lying on was dirty, 80 
dirty that any organisms might have been onit. 

Mr. M‘Lennan : If you had had a prosecution in view 
would you have kept the meat under the same conditions 
as it was in this case ? 


Witness: If I kept my chamber in the same way as it 


is kept in Edinburgh I am afraid I would be reported to 
the sanitary inspector as having a nuisance. 

Continuing, witness said he was certain that the meat 

been contaminated in the sanatorium. It was 
perfectly sound otherwise than by surface contamina 
tion. 

After Mr. Macaulay Smith, the prosecutor's address, 
which lasted about an hour, tbe Sheriff asked . 
M’Lennan, advocate, who represented the respondent, | 
he would accept the statutory ‘finding that the respon 
dent “could not with reasonable care have known” that 
the meat was diseased. His Lordship was prepa 
to give that finding at that moment. Mr. M’Lenuan 
expressed regret that he could not accept that finding. 
His client had been put to enormous expense 1n ae e 
termed an unjustifiable prosecution. The case had : 
strenuously contested, and his client desired a juigoe 
on the question of whether there was any ground for . 
prosecution at all, He submitted that the meat was? 
diseased. He asked a finding of not guilty. ut 

The Sheriff, in giving judgment, said the dle a 
forward raised two questions, the first of. whic = 
“ Were the virloins proved to have been 
unfit for food?” In support of that contention tha o 
sirloins were diseased, the prosecutor relied pg 
presence of two nodules which were said to — ned 
tuberculous. The defence denied that the —_— a 
there in the first place, and that if they were tha 
were tuberculous. dictory 

The evidence on that point was very contra 
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indeed, and therefore he did not feel obliged to say | Of the 23,587 home cattle--oxen, bulls, cows, heifers— 


which set of witnesses were right. 
stripping of the peritoneum, the next ground upon 
which the prosecutor relied to prove that the meat was 
unsound, the defence contended that only so much of 
the peritoneum was removed, as it was necessary in 
order to get out the kidneys. There again the evidence 
was onneey contradictory, and seemed equally 
balanced, but hedid not find it necessary to express an 
opinion. The third ground upon which the prosecutor 
relied in proving the meat to be tuberculous was that 
the result of a microscopical examination of the meat 
was to show that it contained tubercle bacilli. The evi- 
dence upon which the prosecution rested was that of 
Mr. Henderson, veterinary surgeon; Dr. Shennan, 
Principal Williams, Dr. Williamson, Mr. M’Phail, 
veterinary surgeon, and Mr. Riddoch, veterinary in- 
spector. The last witness made his examination on 
the day of the seizure, and he found tubercle 
bacilli. All the witnesses for the prosecution arrived at 
that result. If Mr. Riddoch was right, then his evidence 
disposed of the theory of contamination. The evidence 
for the defence as to a microscopical examination con- 
sisted of Professor Muix and Dr. Welsh. Professor 
Muir's evidence was rather detracted from by the fact 
that the examination took place a fortnight after the 
seizure, Both the witnesses declared that they found 
bacilli, but that it was not the bacilli of tuberculosis. 


NOT PROVEN, 


The concluson which his Lordship arrived at was that 
the evidence for the defence did not succeed in shaking 
the evidence of the prosecution, and he thought it had 
been established that this meat contained tubercle 
bacilli. While arriving at that result, he was quite 
clear that the respondent had established that he did 
not, and could not with reasonable care have known that 
the meat was diseased. He found the charge not proved. 
The Sheriff refused to graat either side expenses.—2din- 
hugh Evening Despatch. 


INSPECTION OF MEAT—GLASGOW. 
Axnuat Report sy A. M. Trorrer, M.R.C.V.S. 


_ The following abstract contains the most interest- 
ing part of the Report. We have omitted a section 
on“ the disposal of unsound meat” and another on 


condition of air in byres ”’ only on account of 


During the year the work of this department has been 
— augmented. Hitherto meat inspection was under 
¢ dual control of the Chief Constable and the Sanitary 
ispector, but at the end of the financial year it was 
t 1under my supervision. At that time an Assistant 
eterinary Surgeon and seven Meat Inspectors were ap- 
a. This number, however, was found to be in- 
— if the work was to be carried out in a satisfac- 
tyand efficient manner, and it was therefore considered 
“essary to increase the staff by the addition of two 
‘stant Veterinary Surgeons and six Meat: Inspectors. 
fa) vv tuition of the staff has required constant and care- 
j, ttention, but these and other difficulties have in a 
From the overcome. a 
8 were 
Fane to the 31st December there we 


Cattle, 


Calves. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. 
58375 1,244 184,588 31,882 15 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
The mos 


With regard to the 


dressed in Moore Street, Victoria and Milton Abattoirs, 
the serous membrane of the pleural or peritoneal cavities 
of 1,035 or 4°38 per cent. were affected ; 328 or 1°39 per 
cent. were partially, and 707 or 2°99 per cent. were totally 
destroyed, as unfit for human food. These figures, 
although showing the great prevalence of this disease 
among home cattle, do not, however, give any indication 
of the extent of its ravages, as in the majority of animals 
the lesions are confined to the viscera. 

Of the 31,882 home swine, 481 or 1°58 per cent. were 
affected, 46 or ‘14 per cent. were totally, and 435 or 1°36 
per cent. were partially objected to. The disease was 
found localised in the 435 swine in the lymphatic glands 
of the throat, and consequently the Gal only was 
destroyed. 

During the period, 34,788 cattle arrived at Yorkhill 
and an examination of the viscera after slaughter showed 
that 25 or ‘07 per cent. were more or less affected. Of 
these 3 (008 per cent.) were totally, and 5 (‘014 per cent.) 
were partially destroyed, whilst in 17 (048 per cent.) the 
internal organs only were objected to. 


ANTHRAX. 


Three case of anthrax were discovered, and were re- 
ported in terms of the Diseases of Animals Act 1894. 


CARCINOMA. 


The carcases of five cows were objected to on account 
of the internal organs being affected with cancer. This 
disease is comparatively common in Irish cows. Many 
of these animals are of extreme age and are in a very 
emaciated condition. This class of animal, however, has 
to a very large extent disappeared from our markets, and 
has been replaced by a better class of animal. 


DECOMPOSITION AND ASPHYXIA. 


The mjority of cattle which have died from natural 
causes, either inthe City or in its vicinity, is brought to 
one or other of our abattoirs for the purpose of being 
dressed. In many of these animals decomposition is 
more or less advanced, and, as it would expose one to 
grave risks of blood poisoning without material gain, the 
cause of death is not ascertained. Before permitting the 
carcase, etc., to be removed, however, care is taken to 
discover whether or not the animal has died from 
anthrax. 

It occasionally occurs that large numbers of cattle are 
landed from the Irish boats in a dead or dying condition. 
An instance of this took place on the 11th November, 
when the carcases of 22 animals were brought to Moore 
Street slaughterhouse to be disposed of. 


EXAMINATION OF IMPORTED MEaT. 


The amount of meat annually imported cannot be 
ascertained with any degree of 

Res is brought into the City by rail, by river, and by 
road. 

In order to examine meat prepared outwith the boun- 
daries, Inspectors visit the various railway termini and 
wharves, but the consignments arriving by road are so 
irregular, and the routes so numerous, that little or no 
surveillance of a methodical nature can be exercised. 


STATIONS. 


From lst June to 3lst December 2,449 visits were 
made to stations. Of the meat examined 25 consign- 
ments, of the aggregate weight of 4,337 lbs., were found 
to be unfit forhuman food. These include 5 carcases of 
beef, 17 of veal, and 1 of pork. On enquiry it was ascer- 
tained that the consignments in two instances were mala 
fide, and consequently — proceedings were instigated 
against the consigners. In one case a party in Armadale 
consigned a pig to a well-known firm in town. On 


48 well timportant disease, considered from a hygienic 
48 from an economic standpoint, is tuberculosis. 


examination it was found to be tuberculous, and the 
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carcase bore evidence of having been tampered with in 
order to remove the evidence of disease. The charge was 
found proven and the accused fined £10, with the alter- 
native of sixty days’ imprisonment. The second was 
that of a calf consigned by a farmer in Denny. On en- 

uiry it was ascertained that the calf was found dead in 
the byre, but notwithstanding that fact it was consigned 
to Glasgow for.human food. The magistrate on hearing 
evidence, fined the accused £5, with the alternative of 30 
days’ imprisonment. 


WHARVES. 


During the period under review 632 visits were paid 
to the various wharves, with the result that 4 carcases 
of beef and 5 of pork were dealt with. The cause of 
seizure was tuberculosis and decomposition, and entailed 
the destruction of 1536 Ibs. 


SHOPs. 


7153 butchers’ shops were visited, and in 269 instances 
meat was seized and destroyed. These seizures com- 
prised 1897 lbs. of beef, 235 Ibs. veal, 350 lbs. mutton, 
57 lbs. pork, and 144 lbs. sundries—in all, 2683 lbs. 
Legal proceedings were instigated in one case, when the 
accused was found guilty and fined £3 3s., with the 
alternative of 15 days’ imprisonment. 


SAUSAGE FACTORIES. 


124 visits were made to sausage factories, but nothing 
of an objectionable nature was detected. 


Hive Marts. 


At jhese places an inspector calls every morning, but 
calves are arene in at all hours, and it is simply im- 
possible for the department to examine all arrivals 
without having an inspector constantly on duty. Conse- 
quently a large number is permitted to pass into con- 
sumpt without being inspected. During the period 380 
visits were made, and 47 calves were sei aud des- 
troyed. 

CaRTS. 


In the return of visits—Table XIII of Appendix—the 
number of carts is given as three, but this is inaccurate, 
as large numbers of carts are overhauled, but no record 
is kept by the Inspectors. Three calves were seized 
whilst being conveyed by carriers to salesmen in the city, 
but no prosecution was instigated as the consignments 
were found, on investigation, to have been bona /ide. 


DEAD Meat MARKETS. 


The dead meat markets were visited several times a 
day and the meat consignmentsexamined. The majority 
of the meat salesmen have cordially assisted the Inspec- 
tors by acquainting them of country consignments 
arriving between their visits. 


EXAMINATION STATION. 


The difficulty of thoroughly and efficiently examining 
meat consignments at the stations, wharves, etc., caused 
me to approach several of the large consignees of pork 
with the view of having all meat consigned to them 
brought to Moore Street Abattoir for examination prior 
to it being taken to their place of business. These 

entlemen promptly acquiesced, and their action has 
con followed by others, and now at least 75 per cent. of 
all imported pork is brought for examination before 
being offered for sale for human food. The importance 
of this departure cannot be over-estimated, and, more 
especially, when it is remembered that these firms do 
this voluntarily and at considerable expense and 
trouble. 

Prior to this time pork was exempt, or nearly so, from 
inspection, but the necessity of its being examined is 
demonstrated by the experience of the past three months. 


During this time 347 swine were brought here for exami- 
nation, and, of these, 12 or 3°4 per cent. were found to 
be affectea with tuberculosis. The importance of ay 
examination station will be readily understood when it 
is stated that pigs are consigned either in large hampers 
containing 6 or 9 carcases, or each carcase is sewn in 
canvas, rendering it impossible to examine them in 
transit. The necessity of places where imported meat 
can be thoroughly examined with the minimum amount 
of handling is recognised in all Continental countries, 
where these stations are recognised as indispensable for 
an efficient system of meat inspection. 


INSPECTION oF MitcH Cows. 


During the year 1220 visits were made to cow-sheds, 
and 13,919 milch cows were examined. The milk of 50 
cows was temporarily or permanently withdrawn from 
circulation ; 9 permanently, on account of tuberculosis, 
and 8 for various other diseases. 

During the past few years the standard of dairy stock 
has much ee pt and at present compares favourably 
with those of other parts. 

The majority of the animals are in their prime for 
dairy purposes, yielding, not only a large quantity, but 
milk of superior quality. 

Nearly all.are kept for one period of lactation only, 
consequently the average life of cows in our City byresis 
about 9 months. 

If the animals are brought into our cow-sheds in a 
healthy condition their sojourn is so short that they 
cannot become infected with tuberculosis to any great 
extent. 

Several cow feeders are in the habit of purchasing Irish 
cows 1n order to minimise the risk of adding tubercular 
animals to their herds. 

It is well known that bovine tuberculosis is almost un- 
known in certain districts in Ireland. This is u- 
doubtedly due to the cattle leading a natural existence 
in the open air. 


The appendix to the report contains a number of 
tables giving statistics of the work done at three 
abattoirs. We give below a summary of those ap- 
plicable to the abattoir at Moore Street. The 
animals slaughtered at this place during the seven 
months ending December 31st, 1900, were :— 


Cattle 20,714 
Calves 584 
Swine 80,028 


Sheep 126,899 


The carcases seized as unfit for food were :— 


Number. For Tuberculosis. For other 
Total. Partial. conditions. 


Oxen 43 6 18 19 
Bulls 81 14 6 11 
Cows 1237 667 290 280 
Heifers 19 11 1 
Swine 449 87 378 39 
Sheep 144 144 


The most striking fact of this table is that | 
are ‘seized for tuberculosis to the number of 1201; 
whilst sheep are absolutely free from the disease 

Swine show a high number but these are ae 
seizures due to tubercular disease of the glan 
the throat. 

Ordinary decomposition, injuries and suffocation 
account for most of the ‘“ other conditions. - 

In addition to the carcases seized a large nu”, 
of diseased organs were destroyed as unfit for 
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These are set out in full in the appendix but we ven- 
ture to condense them thus :— 


DisgaseD Oreans, 


Organ. Tuberculosis. Other Conditions. 
Lungs 1640 438 
Livers 437 14,298 
Spleen 149 33 
Kidneys 1 24 
Hearts 18 46 
Udder 18 172 
Heads 562 15 
Bowels 650 119 
Stomachs 220 89 
3715 15,242 


The large number of livers seized is chiefly traceable 
to Distomatosis and Cirrhoris; the heads, to diseased 
throat glands; the udders, to Chronic Mastitis. 

The results fully bear out Mr. Trotter’s remark in 
the second paragraph of the report—‘‘ The most im- 
portant disease, considered from a hygienic as well 
as from an economic standpoint, is tuberculosis,”’ 
and yet this disease is ignored by the Diseases of 
Animals Act. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from p. 511.) 


Professor PENBERTHY opened a discussion on Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease. 

The PRESIDENT said that they ought to be very grateful 
to Prof. Penberthy for coming down and giving them 
such an exhaustive paper. ertainly it would be a 
source of reflection for some considerable time. They 
were all very much interested in the recent outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease and it was of great importance 
that they should go thoroughly into the subject. He 
had himself been very much instructed by this paper, 
the more so because he felt that even now their know- 
ledge of the disease was very limited. He might safely 
say that in years gone by when fvot-and-mouth was 
always accepted as disease, and there was plenty of it, 
larmers used tc say they would rather their builocks had 
It because they always did better after it. Insufficient 
notice and inadequate care were taken to trace course of 

ease, ascertain sources of infection and best means of 
stamping it out. He was himself connected last year 
= an outbreak, the first that had occurred in his dis- 
per It broke out on January 30th and lasted until 

pril 23rd following. He had been interested on taking 

Up an old paper read before the Society in 1869 in which 
fr = Although at several different periods since the 
th introduction into the United Kingdom in 1839 of 
hed malady it has broken out, or rather been introduced 

the country, in 1866, 1867, and 1869, the years 1867 
af and 1869 were remarkable for the absence as well 
ron the freedom of all zymotic diseases, rinderpest 

4 ra The restrictions imposed for the stamping out 

:the latter disorder also cleared off a number of other 
our herds.” It seemed that whenever 

‘ictions were taken off and cattle allowed to come in 
brought tiscase was introduced. It ought to be clearly 
wnt fore the minds of everybody that the more 
breventi € restrictions were the better chance they had of 
using the spread of the disease. Foot-and-mouth 

they all knew was not fatal, but it was attended 


with considerable loss and expense to agriculturists 
though it was difficult tu convince them of its seriousness. 
In the days when foot-and-mouth was so prevalent, it 
it was accepted as a disease, and the veterinary profes- 
sion did not appear to give any care or thought towards 
the disease itself, and nothing was done. The first out- 
break in his district was a peculiarly isolated one. The 
traced what they believed to be its origin until they ha 
absolutely stamped it out. But though they traced the 
disease to one farm, they could not ascertain that any 
disease had occurred on that farm, though they had 
reason to believe there had been. The first outbreak 
occurred at Fritton in Suffolk which they had some 
difficulty in connecting with the general outbreak. The 
second was at Freethorpe on the premises of a man 
who had bought a bullock from a certain farm. Then 
an outbreak occurred on a farm at Ormesby, and this 
came from the same suspected farm, and this was 
followed five days afterwards by an outbreak on a farm 
close by. It was found that three bullocks were bought 
at asale, one of which had come from this suspected 
farm but the other two came from farms where there 
was no disease. They thought that they had an excel- 
lent yg dl to verify the origin of the disease but 
then the Board of Agriculture stepped in and the local 
veterinary surgeons stepped out. The animals were 
slaughtered, and no satisfactory conclusion could be 
come to. Every other outbreak could be traced to one 
one but the Buard of Agriculture stepped in and the 
ocal veterinary inspectors who knew all the circum- 
stances were not allowed to act. The action of the 
Board of Agriculture, both of the veterinary department 
and of the lay inspectors, was about the wurst that could 
be taken. It did nothing te assist them, and would not 
allow them to assist the Board in tracing outbreaks, and 
getting to the bottom of a disease so that they might be 
in a better position to deal with it in future. Professor 
Penbertky said that the vitality of the virus of the 
disease under certain conditions—in an ice chest 
—lasted for sixteen weeks. The disease broke out 
on February Ist on a farm at Freethorpe when 
the cattle were slaughtered, and the Board of Agri- 
culture drenched the place so far as they thought 
fit with solutions of carbolic acid. The disease 
was practically stamped out in the district and 
the Board of Agriculture declared the farm free from 
disease. The fariner bought some more bullocks, brought 
them on, and there was another outbreak on the same 
farm on April 23rd, a matter of nearly 12 weeks, show- 
ing that the virus was in existence on that farm during 
that period. If their information was correct it was car- 
ried from the farm to the marsh—where the cattle were— 
by means of hay, though that was somewhat difficult to 
prove. Ifthe Board of Agriculture would assist them 
or allow them to assist it in investigating these outbreaks 
they could establish whether or not the virus maintained 
its vitality for 12 weeks. On the other hand the In- 
spectors of the Board of Agriculture told them that a 
farm could not be closed for more than 28 days. If the 
virus can exist for 12 weeks they ought to have power to 
keep a farm closed for twelve or sixteen weeks as the 
case may be. The question of temperature was a diffi- 
cult one, as very often they did not see the animals until 
after they were attacked by the disease, when he pre- 
sumed the temperature dropped. There were some very 
culiar records of temperature —a the recent out- 
os They ought to impress upon the Board of Agri- 
culture Veterinary Department that the local veterinary 
surgeon, who was conversant with the people and the 
district and knew all their ways and customs, should 
have more power to deal with outbreaks, and have a 
greater opportunity of learning what there was to know 
about it, rather than they should remain inthe same 


state of ignorance that they have been in during the past. 
With regard to the ques tion of milk from diseased cows 
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infecting pigs, it might also be that pigs originated the 
disease. Some of them knew the origin. of a big out- 
break on the Norfolk marshes in 1885, which was due to 
a sow which was taken to a boar at an infected farm, 
and when brought back originated the outbreak and gave 
it to the cows, which took it tu marsh and thus spread it 
all over the district. dt 

An interesting discussion ensued, in which various 
members took part and Professor Penberthy, with his 
usual courtesy, replied to the various questions which 
were put to him. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the members dined 


together. 
F. B. O. Taytor, Hon. Sec. 


SWINE FEVER—A FARMER FINED. 


At Wonford Petty Sessions, before Mr. C. R. Collins 
(in the chair), Colonel E. H. Vaughan, and the Rev. F. F. 
Buckingham, William Pitts, afarmer, of Wonford, was 
summoned for having pigs in his possession affected with 
or suspected of swine fever without giving the requisite 
notice. 

Mr. A. E. Dunn (Messrs. Dunn and Baker) appeared 
for the defendant, and pleaded not guilty. 

Henry Wills, journeyman butcher, of St. Thomas, de- 
posed that, acting on instructions received from one of 
defendant’s servants, he went to Wonford on the 27th 
March and slaughtered 11 pigs belonging to Pitts. He 
dressed all but one of the animals as for market. He 
scalded the eleventh pig and cut off the head of one of 
the others. He did not finish dressing the eleventh pig, 
as his suspicions were aroused as to its condition. He 
went to St. David’s Station, and met the defendant on 
his return from Truro. He told Pitts he had not sent 
the carcases away, as he thought some of them were not 
in a fit condition. 

William Hayman, labourer in the employ of the defen- 
dant, said Superintendant Jesse and Sergeant Pratt 
visited Pitts’ premises, near the Old Abbey, Topsham 
Road, on the 28th March, with a veterinary surgeon. 
Defendant was present. He admitted that up to that date 
eight pigs had died. The police found five of the car- 
cases behind some pipes, one pig was lying dead in a sty, 
and one died while they were on the premises. Witness 
turned over a dung heap in the presence of Sergeant 
Pratt, and exposed the entrails of the 10 pigs which had 
been killed. The sergeants discovered the carcase of the 
scalded pig and the head of another. He had brought 
these carcases from Wonford. Onthe Sunday previous 
defendant told witness to turn out the pigs for him to 
see. Pitts was in a trap on the other side of the mill 
leat. He gave orders for 10 or 11 to be killed. When 
the first pig died on the Monday he did not tell 
defendant. 

Mr J. P. Heath, M.R.C.V.S., proved examining the 
carcases of eight pigs, one of which had been scalded, 
and the entrails which were dug up. The latter bore 
traces of swine fever, and the carcases were very badly 
marked, the flesh being much ulcerated. At the very 
least the animals must have had swine fever for a month, 
and for weeks the disease must have been apparent to a 
casual observer. He had never seen worse cases. 

Sergeant Pratt gave corroborative evidence, and added 
that 17 pigs had died since the 28th March and eight be- 
fore, exclusive of the 1] which were killed. 

The defendant gave evidence. He said he saw the 
pigs from across a field on the 24 March, and had not 
the slightest idea that they were suffering from swine 
fever. He went away on business for three days, but he 
would at once have given notice if he had thought the 
pigs were suffering from disease. They were killed be- 
cause they were what were called spine pork, and 


fetched more money than fatter pigs in some markets 
He had given notice to the authorities before when he 
had had fever on his premises. He had not heard that 
swine fever was rife in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Dunn said defendant went round to see his cattle 
in the ordinary course of things on the Sunday morning 
and had not the slightest suspicion that swine fever exis. 
ted on the premises until he came home on Wednesday. 
Mr. Dunn also contended that the defendant was not in 
possession of the pigs within the meaning of the Order, 
and, consequently, the section with respect to the onus of 
proof did not apply. 

The Bench fined the defendant 10s. in respect of each 
the 34 animals and costs.—-Zhe Devon and Exeter 

azette. 


ARMY SURGEONS. 


Mr. Brodrick, who was never greatly in favour of con- 
ferring combatant titles on medical officers, has dis- 
covered that the experience of the war has shown that 
these titles have not had the best effect. Whether the 
medical officers were the catspaws of the colleges or vice- 
versa in the long struggle for a concession that merely 
substituted long titles for short ones is too old a story 
to be revived ; but reading between the lines of Mr. 
Brodrick’s speech there is reason to believe that he is in 
favour of a modified return to the system of regimental 
medical officers. It was never denied that the old sys- 
tem was best adapted for peace time, for the doctor re- 
mained with his regiment for many years ; he made the 
acquaintance of the recruits when they came in, and 
saw hundreds of men pass through their colour service 
career. He needed no military title to ensure the respect 
of the men ; it was sufficient for him that he was an 
officer of the regiment. The system being found perfect 
in peace, but unsuited for war, the present scheme was 
introdaced, and has been found unsuitable alike for peace 
and war. What will take its place has not been dis- 
closed, but anything more unsatisfactory than the plan 
that has for years prevailed of constantly shifting medical 
officers from station to station cannot be devised. Before 
the war broke out a medical officer often served in three 
or four different stations in six months, and matters have 
not greatly improved for the civilian doctors who are 
now doing military duty. Inconvenient as is this chaotic 
arrangement for the medical officers, how can it be ex- 
pected that the patients will have proper treatment 
when the doctors have no opportunity of taking area 
interest in the case? The regimental doctor knew his 
— as an individual; the hospital doctor knows 

im as a type.— Western Morning News. 


— 
— 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Jonn McGrecor, civilian (attached Veterinary 
Department) dangerously ill at Pietermaritzburg.— 
Times. 


Personal. 


Mr. W. Skinner, M.R.C.V.S., Old Meldrum, was 
mously appointed veterinary surgeon for Kintore aD ' 


surrounding districts, at a representative me 

farmers held in the Public Hall on Thursday night, 

inst. 
Communications, Booxs, AND PAPERS RECEIVED 

C. Cunningham, S. Stockman, C.F. Hulford, J.A. 

G. E. King, The Doctor Sahib. The 
The Australasian Veterinary Journal, Our Dogs 

Trish Times. 
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